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XXX.— WEKE THE "GOTHIC NOVELS" GOTHIC? 

The hardest thing to do with a child, sometimes, is to 
name it. The same is often true of a type of literature. 
To find a name which shall adequately express the tenden- 
cies and purposes of certain literary work is a difficult and 
perplexing task. It often happens, too, that a name is 
given carelessly, because of some application either inci- 
dental or actually mistaken, and remains fixed, (although 
its appropriateness is only superficial. 

So it has been, I think, with the novels which came 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, and to which we 
have loosely applied the term " Gothic." Walpole, with 
The Castle of Otranto, started the fashion of a tale which 
rested its appeal wholly upon the romantic and the super- 
natural. Clara Reeve, Mrs. Radeliffe, and " Monk " 
Lewis followed his lead; and after them, or along with 
them, came a flood of minor productions, which exhausted 
the resources of darksome dungeons, ghostly manifestations, 
and unnatural tyrants. 

Of these writers, now relegated to a retired corner of 
the library shelf and appealing only to the student bent on 
literary research, Mrs. Eadcliffe was, admittedly, the most 
popular and the most deserving of serious literary consider- 
ation. Let us take Mrs. Eadcliffe, then, as representative 
of the novelists who held the public favor during the last 
part of the eighteenth century, and see whether her novels 
suit the term which is ordinarily applied to them, or 
whether they contain some other elements not usually asso- 
ciated with them. 

The first question, necessarily, is, What do we mean by 
" Gothic " as applied to literature ? We all know at least 
644 
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a little about a Gothic cathedral, but when we find the term 
given to a novel we are all, I believe, ia trifle vague. 

Even among eighteenth century writers considerable 
difference of opinion appears as to the exact meaning of 
the term. Hurd compares The Faerie Queene to Gothic 
architecture and says that, in spite of its apparent irregu- 
larity, it has a unity of its own. 

The Faery Queen then, as a Gothic poem, derives its Method, as 
well as the other characters of its composition, from the established 
modes and ideas of chivalry. 

Addison writes: 

I look upon these writers as Goths in poetry, who, like those in 
architecture, not heing able to come up to the beautiful simplicity of 
the old Greeks and Romans, have endeavored to supply its place with 
all the extravagances of sai irregular fancy. 

Charles Gildon, in his Complete Art of Poetry, has a 
similar interpretation. 

In all the Fine Arts indeed, there has a Grotesque and Gothique 
Taste prevail'd, which relishes everything that is not natural. 

If, in accordance with these definitions, we take the word 
Gothic as implying excess of ornament, divergence from a 
prevailing style, the inclusion of certain abnormal and even 
grotesque aspects of life, then we may, perhaps, reasonably 
apply it tq Mrs. Eadcliffe's work. If, on the other hand, 
we consider Gothicism as a genuine expression of the life 
of the Middle Ages, the term is most obviously misapplied. 
There is nothing truly mediaeval in Mrs. Eadcliffe's stories, 
except her Gothic abbeys and subterranean dungeons and 
the Gothic windows through which her heroines gaze at the 
moonlight. And even here her architectural conception is 
not very definite; she gives only a general impression of 
massive walls and arched windows and frowning towers. 

Where, then, did she get her inspiration ? The answer 
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to this question was first suggested to me by a casual re- 
mark in Vernon Lee's Euphorion. 

Such is the Italy of the Renaissance as we see it in the works of 
our tragic playwrights: a country of mysterious horror, the sinister 
reputation of which lasted two hundred years; lasted triumphantly 
throughout the light and finikin eighteenth century, and found its 
latest expression in the grim and ghastly romances of the school of 
Ann Radcliffe, romances which are the last puny and grotesque de- 
scendants of the great stock of Italian tragedies, born of the first 
terror-stricken meeting of the England of Elizabeth with the Italy of 
the late Renaissance. 

This suggestion leads the way to a theory which at once 
arouses interest. The novels of Mrs. Radcliffe and her 
followers, iaccording to this theory, are not an expression 
of the life and spirit of the Middle Ages, if this is what 
the term Gothic means. They are, rather, an expression 
of the life and spirit of the Renaissance, as Elizabethan 
England had interpreted the Renaissance. Examination 
of Mrs. Radcliffe's work, and of the general conditions of 
the period in which she lived, tends, I believe, to confirm 
this theory. 

In the first place, the rise of the Gothic novel coincides, 
roughly, with a distinct revival of interest in Elizabethan 
drama. Both in published collections and on the stage, 
during the last half of the eighteenth century, the public 
had an opportunity to become acquainted with plays which 
had been little known for many years. 

Interest in Shakespeare, it is true, had never died out. 
Between 1709 and 1765 eight editions of his works ap- 
peared. But Shakespeare seems to have been taken as an 
isolated figure of genius, rather than as in any sense repre- 
sentative of his age; and his contemporaries did not share 
in his popularity. An edition of Massinger, which was 
published in 1761, was prefixed by Critical Reflections on 
the Old English Dramatic Writers, addressed to Garrick. 
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In this preface the author, George Colman, makes an elo- 
quent plea to Garrick to rescue the minor Elizabethan play- 
wrights from ia neglect which he feels is undeserved. 

Colman's plea does not seem to have succeeded in per- 
suading Garrick to revive Massinger's plays, but that the 
publication of the plays attracted some attention and inter- 
est seems likely from the fact that another edition appeared 
in 1779. This was the third complete edition of Mas- 
singer's works, an earlier one having been brought out in 
1759. Even before the revival of Massinger, opportunity 
had been given to read the old plays in several collections. 
In 1744, Dodsley published twelve volumes of Old Plays. 
Isaac Reed, in 1780, reprinted these Old Plays, omitting 
some of them and inserting others. In 1773 another col- 
lection was published, in three volumes, prepared by Haw- 
kins, of Magdalen College, Oxford. An edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher was brought out in 1778. Within this 
period also one may note the printing of individual plays : 
The Witch, by Middleton, first published in 1778, and The 
Atheist's Tragedy of Tourneur, reprinted in 1792. 

From this resume we can see that readers in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century had a much better chance 
than those of preceding generations to become acquainted 
with the old dramatic writers. 

Not only were the plays made accessible in printed form, 
however, but a revival of interest in them was evident upon 
the stage, as will be seen by referring to Professor Thorn- 
dike's list of old plays revived — most of them for the first 
time in many years — during the decade 1778-1788. 1 At 
first sight, it is true, these plays may not seem very favor- 
able antecedents for the Gothic Romance. Most of them 
are by Massinger or Fletcher, and Massinger and Fletcher 
are not taken, usually, as representative of the darker spirit 
of the Renaissance. 
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Some of the individual plays, however, show what we 
may call the " later Elizabethan " qualities. A King and 
No King has a. situation strongly suggestive of Ford, except 
that a final twist of the plot makes the king's love innocent 
instead of guilty, and the play ends happily. The Pilgrim 
furnishes one character — Roderigo, the outlaw captain — 
who would fit most comfortably into a Gothic novel. The 
Knight of Malta bears some resemblance to Borneo and 
Juliet, and shows the tendency to dwell upon thoughts of 
death which is characteristic of many Elizabethan plays. 
The Duke of Milan is an example both of the Revenge 
Tragedy and the Tragedy of Blood. 

It may be seen, then, that these plays, although they do 
not all show the lurid violence and the skill in depicting 
crime which we find in the work of Webster, Tourneur, and 
Ford, make use, to some degree, of similar material. More- 
over, in structure they offer even more reasonable models 
for such romances as those of Mrs. Radcliffe. In most 
of them, although the hero and heroine are carried through 
many alarming disasters and trials, we leave them safe 
and happy in the end. 

But although most of the plays which won renewed appre- 
ciation on the stage were of the milder type, at least so far 
as the ending was concerned, in the published collections 
others were available. In Dodsley's volumes we find such 
well-known producers of terror as The Spanish Tragedy, 
The White Devil, 'Tis Pity She's a Whore. The Atheist's 
Tragedy, as I said before was reprinted in 1792. The 
Duchess of Malfi had been made over by Theobald, and as 
The Fatal Secret was performed at Covent Garden in 1733 
and published in 1735. 

If one raises the question whether it is likely that Mrs. 

l A. H. Thorndike, Tragedy, Chap. ix. 
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Radcliffe was familiar with any of these plays, it must be 
admitted at once that this is for the most part a matter of 
likelihood, rather than of direct proof. So far as Shakes- 
peare forms a part of the Elizabethan influence, it is true, 
we are on sure ground. We know that Mrs. Radcliffe was 
his ardent admirer; this is one of the few personal facts 
which we gain from the scanty biographies of her. She 
quotes him more frequently than any other author, and 
several scenes are directly traceable to his influence. But 
Vernon Lee, in speaking of " our tragic playwrights," was 
thinking, evidently, of the minor men who pictured with 
such singular horror the sinister side of Italian life. Al- 
though I think Mrs. Kadcliffe is hardly as unwholesome as 
Vernon Lee's comparison would lead one to believe, still 
her distinguishing power lies, as Scott says, in " appealing 
to those powerful and general sources of interest, a latent 
sense of supernatural awe, and curiosity concerning what- 
ever is hidden and mysterious," and her methods of inspir- 
ing awe and exciting curiosity often seem to have more in 
common with some of the later Elizabethans than with 
Shakespeare. It is of interest, then, to see whether there 
is any probability of direct influence. 

The decade during which there was such a decided 
revival of Elizabethan performances immediately preceded 
Mrs. Eadcliffe's own productive period as a writer. Her 
first novel appeared in 1789, two years after her marriage. 
Although she has left us journals describing some of her 
travels, she has given no information regarding her life at 
home, and we have no means of knowing how often she 
attended the theatre. In the memoir prefixed to her post- 
humous works we are told that she was very fond of music. 

At the Opera she was a frequent visitor, and on her return home 
would sit singing over the airs she had heard, which her quickness of 
ear enabled her to catch, until a late hour. . . . She sometimes, 
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though more rarely, accompanied Mr. Radcliffe to the theatres; and 
was a warm admirer of Mrs. Siddons, whom she recollected at Bath, 
when herself was young. . . . When she visited the theatre, Mrs. 
Radcliffe generally sat in the pit, partly .because her health required 
warm clothing, and partly because, in that situation, she felt more 
withdrawn from the observation she disliked. 

This would seem, however, to refer more directly to her 
later years, when her reputation was already made, and 
her theatre-going could have had no influence upon her 
work. 

Several passages in her writings indicate that she was 
familiar with the stage. One of these passages, in her 
Journey Through Holland, reveals her acquaintance with 
the London theatres. In describing the theatre at Franck- 
fort, she says that it is " larger than the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket, and, in form, resembles that of Covent 
Garden, except that six or seven of the central boxes, in 
each tier, encroach upon the oval figure by a projection 
over the pit." 

So far as Mrs. Radcliffe's reading of plays is concerned, 
the likelihood is, perhaps, even greater. Mr. Radcliffe was 
an editor, a graduate of Oxford, a man evidently interested 
in literary work, for he is said to have encouraged his wife's 
writing. That he should have possessed and been inter- 
ested in some of the new editions of old plays seems likely. 
On general grounds of probability, therefore, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe would seem to have been favorably situated, in time 
and circumstance, to gain a knowledge of these revived 
plays. The probability will be strengthened if we can find 
in her work any internal evidence of an interest in Eliza- 
bethan literature. 

First of all, one can hardly fail to notice Mrs. Radcliffe's 
fondness for Italian settings. It is true that the action of 
her first book takes place in Scotland — at least, so we are 
told. In point of fact, there is nothing of Scotland in it 
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except the occasional use of the word clan, and one or twe 
of the proper names. It is also true that in her last book 
she returns to England, though it is interesting to note in 
passing that as a background she uses the country of 
Shakespeare. These two books are, however, the weakest 
and least characteristic of her works. Her imagination 
was at its best in Italian, or at least in continental scenes. 
The title of A Sicilian Romance speaks for itself. The 
Romance of the Forest takes us to France and Switzerland. 
The Mysteries of Udolpho shows both southern France and 
Italy, but the most striking part of the action takes place 
in the gloomy castle in the Apennines. The action of The 
Italian is confined entirely to Italy. 

The fact that Mrs. Radclifle's Italy is not really Italy 
only makes the parallel more consistent. The clever essay 
of Vernon Lee, from which I have quoted before, puts most 
of its effort into showing how completely the Elizabethan 
playwrights misunderstood the Italy of the Renaissance. 
The reaction to crime, in their plays, was, on the whole, 
the reaction of Englishmen; it was, to quote again, the 
" terror-stricken meeting of the England of Elizabeth with 
the Italy of the late Renaissance." 

So Mrs. Radcliffe is, on the whole, unmistakably English. 
She may specify the date, 1658 or 1584; she may let her 
fancy play over frowning castles, Arcadian peasants, and 
the rigid life of Italian cloisters ; but her heroine is always 
a young lady of eighteenth century England, irreproachable 
in manners, unrelenting in propriety, able to draw a little, 
sing a little, play a little, though as a concession to time 
she is given a lute instead of a piano. The only character 
that has any real foreign quality is the villain, and even 
there we feel that she is drawing from the Italy of the 
Elizabethan dramatists rather than from the Italy of his- 
tory. Schedoni, and Montoni, and the Marquis in The 
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Romance of the Forest, are all direct descendants of the 
Elizabethan villain, — of D'Amville in The Atheist's Trag- 
edy, of Francisco in The Duke of Milan, of the Cardinal in 
The Duchess of Malfi. They even recall in their domina- 
tion of all around them, in their relentless bending of every- 
thing to their own selfish aims, the type of " villain-hero " 
which Marlowe created. 

In one phase of her character-drawing Mrs. Badcliffe 
borrowed from Walpole; namely, in the attempt to make 
use of her lower class characters for humorous effect. Even 
here, however, we do not wholly lose sight of our Eliza- 
bethan heritage, for Walpole, in his preface to the second 
edition of The Castle of Otranto, apologizing for the coarse 
pleasantries of his domestics, claims Shakespeare as his 
model. 

Two characteristics of the Elizabethan drama which may 
be considered together, since they are so often found in 
combination, are the tendency toward violent and bloody 
scenes, and the use of the revenge motive. 

The first of these is certainly found in Mrs. Radcliffe, 
although she frequently stops short of actual bloodshed, 
giving us merely the threatening preparations for it. The 
kidnapping of ladies, of course, is frequent, and it is often 
accompanied by fighting. Her heroes make miraculous es- 
capes from overpowering odds, which she does not always 
trouble to explain. In The Romance of the Forest, the 
Marquis and Theodore fight a duel, in which the former 
is severely wounded. Theodore has only just recovered 
from a former wound, received in resisting the king's men. 
" The blood gushed furiously from the wound ; Theodore, 
staggering to a chair, sunk into it, just as the remainder 
of the party entered the room, and Adeline unclosed her 
eyes to see him, ghastly, pale, and covered with blood." 

The Mysteries of Udolpho has one scene which would 
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certainly not have been out of place on the Elizabethan 
stage. Emily and her aunt have been locked into a room 
by Montoni. Outside, they hear the clashing of swords. 
Annette knocks upon the door, imploring them to let her in. 

' Dear Madam, let me come in, I have a great deal to say,' said 
the poor girl. 

'The door is locked,' answered her lady. 

' Yes, ma'am, but do pray open it.' 

' The Signor has the key,' said Madame Montoni. 

' blessed Virgin ! what will become of us ?' exclaimed Annette. 

' Assist us to escape,' said her mistress. ' Where is Ludovico ?' 

'Below in the hall, ma'am, amongst them all, fighting with the 
best of them.' 

' Fighting ! Who are fighting ?' cried Madame Montoni. 

' Why the Signor, ma'am, and all the Signors, and a great many 
more.' 

' Is any person much hurt ?' said Emily, in a tremulous voice. 

' Hurt ! Yes, ma'amselle, — there they lie bleeding, and the swords 
are clashing, and — O holy saints ! Do let me in, ma'am, they are 
coming this way — I shall be murdered !' 

' Fly ! ' cried Emily, ' fly ! we cannot open the door.' 

Annette repeated, that they were coming, and in the same moment 
fled. 

'They are coming !' cried Madame Montoni — 'I hear their steps — 
they are at the door !' 

Emily turned her languid eyes to the door, but terror deprived her 
of utterance. The key sounded in the lock; the door opened, and 
Montoni appeared, followed by three ruffian-like men. ' Execute your 
orders,' said he, turning to them, and pointing to his wife, who 
shrieked, but was immediately carried from the room; while Emily 
sunk, senseless, on a couch. . . . 

It is impossible not to feel this as a scene in the theatre ; 
it reads like stage dialogue and stage directions. 

Another passage of a different type is found later in the 
book, where Agnes, the nun, is dying in remorse and 
madness. 

'What ! there again !' said she, endeavoring to raise herself, while 
her starting eyes seemed to follow some object round the room — 
' Come from the grave ! What ! Blood 1 — blood, too ! There was no 
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blood — thou canst not say it ! — Nay, do not smile, — do not smile so 
piteously !' 

Besides the haunting thought of blood here, the passage 
is related to the Elizabethan plays in two other respects, — 
its depiction of madness, and its reminiscence of Macbeth. 

The Italian has several scenes of violence. Vivaldi's 
finding the heap of bloody garments in the depths of the 
old fort is a suggestion of violence which has already taken 
place. The two abductions of Ellena — in the first, leaving 
her servant tied to a pillar, in the second tearing away 
Vivaldi by the supposed power of the Inquisition — are 
examples of violence, though not of bloodshed. The whole 
account of Ellena's experience in the lonely house by the 
shore, the refusal of the servant to murder her because he 
believes he has seen the supernatural warning of a bloody 
hand, Schedoni's entrance into Ellena's room, dagger in 
hand, ready to kill her — all this shows excellently Mrs. 
Eadcliffe's method of keeping us in expectation of a crimi- 
nal deed. The end of the book shows the expectation satis- 
fied with a terrible reality, Schedoni's poisoning of Nicola 
and himself. 

It may be well, here, to discuss a little more fully the 
part which poisoning plays in Mrs. Eadcliffe's novels. 
Poisoning was, of course, a characteristic crime of the 
Renaissance, and was emphasized in the plays which at- 
tempted to represent the period. One of the plays which 
I mentioned among the eighteenth century revivals — The 
Duke of Milan — shows a characteristic treatment of the 
theme, where the Duke draws poison from the painted lips 
of his dead Duchess. The use of poison is frequent in Mrs. 
Eadcliffe's romances, and is not always confined to the chief 
criminal. 

At the end of A Sicilian Romance, the marquis, who 
has kept his wife hidden for years so that he may make 
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another marriage, resolves to put her out of the way. He 
is accustomed to carry her food, so that no one will know 
his secret, and he puts poison in it. She, however, luckily 
for her, chooses that night to make 'her escape and leaves 
the poisoned food behind. Meanwhile, his present wife, 
knowing that her faithlessness is discovered, stabs herself, 
leaving a letter which tells the marquis she has poisoned 
him. The marquis dies in agony, confessing in his tor- 
ments his guilty treatment of his first wife. 

In The Romance of the Forest the marqUis, finding that 
his crimes are to be revealed, poisons himself. In The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, we learn that Sister Agnes, who was 
formerly Laurentini di Udolpho, had persuaded the Mar- 
quis de Villeroi of his wife's infidelity and led him on to 
poison her. A scene even more characteristic of Renais- 
sance methods is the one at the table. 

Montoni was lifting his goblet to his lips to drink this toast, when 
suddenly the wine hissed, rose to the brim, and as he held the glass 
from him, it burst into a thousand pieces. To him, who constantly 
used that sort of Venetian glass, which had the quality of breaking, 
upon receiving poisoned liquor, a suspicion, that some of his guests 
had endeavored to betray him, instantly occurred. . . . 

The revenge motive appears in the first of Mrs. Ead- 
cliffe's romances, The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne. 
There we are told that the Earl of Athlin had been slain 
by a neighboring chief, and that " when Osbert learned the 
story of his father's death, his young heart glowed to 
avenge the deed." In The Italian, Nicola, the former 
friend of Schedoni, works to expose his crimes in the spirit 
of revenge. The last story, Gaston de Blondeville, has a 
typically Elizabethan plot : the kinsman of a murdered man 
accusing his murderer, and the murdered man himself 
appearing to support the charge and execute vengeance on 
the guilty one and his accomplice. 
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I have touched upon the matter of violent death, especial- 
ly death by poison. There is, however, in addition, the 
tendency to dwell upon morbid thoughts of death, or upon 
the accompaniments and trappings of death, which we find 
in the later Elizabethans. For instance, in The Re- 
venger's Tragedy, we have the gruesome scene of the Duke 
kissing the poisoned lips of the skull which has been pre- 
sented in the dark to cheat his passion. 

Mrs. Eadcliffe shows considerable inclination toward 
this sort of thing, though she does not carry it to such a 
disgusting extreme as we sometimes find in the plays. In 
A Sicilian Romance we have a rather mild example, when 
Hippolitus and Julia are escaping from the ruin where he 
has found her in the power of banditti. 

On looking round they beheld a large vault; and it is not easy to 
imagine their horror on discovering they were in a receptacle for the 
murdered bodies of the unfortunate people who had fallen into the 
hands of the banditti. 

The Romance of the Forest has several incidents of the 
kind. One is the discovery which La Motte makes in ex- 
ploring the lower rooms of the ruined abbey. 

Upon the ground within it, stood a large chest, which he went for- 
ward to examine, and, lifting the lid, he saw the remains of a human 
skeleton. Horror struck upon his heart, and he involuntarily stepped 
back. During a pause of some moments, his first emotions subsided. 
That thrilling curiosity, which objects of terror often excite in the 
human mind, impelled him to take a second view of this dismal 
spectacle. 

Adeline's dream, too, which is supposed to be inspired, we 
discover later on, by the fact that she is sleeping so near 
the place where her father was murdered, is full of funereal 
detail. She 

saw a man enter the passage, habited in a long black cloak, like 
those usually worn by attendants at funerals, and bearing a torch. 
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He 

. . led her on, till she found herself in the same chamber she re- 
membered to have seen in her former dream : a coffin, covered with a 
pall, stood at the farther end of the room; some lights, and several 
persons surrounded it, who appeared to be in great distress. 

The most striking instance in The Mysteries of Udolpho 
is the description of the waxen image behind the black cur- 
tain, when we finally get it. 

... A human figure of ghastly paleness, stretched at its length, 
and dressed in the habiliments of the grave. What added ten the 
horror of the spectacle, was; that the face appeared partly decayed 
and disfigured by worms, which were visible on the features and 
hands. 

Another passage, almost as gruesome, is the description 
of the body which Emily mistakes for that of her aunt. 

Beyond, appeared a corpse, stretched on a kind of low couch, which 
was crimsoned with human blood, as was the floor beneath. The 
features, deformed by death, were ghastly and horrible, and more 
than one livid wound appeared in the face. 

When the treacherous Bamardine pretends to be conduct- 
ing Emily to her aunt, in reality meaning to give her up 
to the Count, he leads her 

. . . through a passage, adjoining the vaults, the walls Of which were 
dropping with unwholesome dews, and the vapours, that crept along 
the ground, made the torch burn so dimly, that Emily expected every 
moment to see it extinguished, . . . Emily saw, by uncertain flashes 
of light, the vaults beyond, and near her, heaps of earth, that seemed 
to surround an open grave. 

In The Italian Vivaldi's reflections as he looks upon the 
dead body of Ellena's aunt show the same tendency to brood 
over the details of death. 

As the light glared upon the livid face of the corpse, Vivaldi gazed 
with melancholy surprise, and an effort of reason was necessary to 
convince him that this was the same countenance which only one 
evening preceding was animated like his own. 
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The consideration of Mrs. Radcliffe' s treatment of death 
leads us naturally to a kindred subject — her treatment of 
the supernatural. This point has received more attention, 
probably, than any other characteristic of her art. It is 
generally acknowledged that she is most successful in sug- 
gesting the supernatural, and that her deliberate principle 
of explaining everything, afterward, is a blemish. Only 
once — in Gaston de Blondeville — does she introduce an 
authentic ghost, and he is rather obvious and unimpressive. 
Perhaps the reason that her other method is more successful 
is, that we all have times when we have a half ^superstitious 
fear of something, we do not quite know what, while the 
appearance of -an actual, embodied ghost is almost too far 
out of our philosophy. It takes a Shakespeare to handle a 
situation so delicate and dangerous; even Scott could not 
do it. Mrs. Radcliffe certainly had not the ability to trans- 
port herself into the past sufficiently to represent the atti- 
tude of naive credulity necessary to make a ghost story 
seem reasonable. If she were to stage Macbeth, her favor- 
ite tragedy, we feel that she would do it in the modern way, 
making the ghost and the dagger figments of Macbeth's 
guilty imagination, not in the Shakespearean fashion, 
which brought the ghost upon the stage in bloody horror. 

It was the early Elizabethans who were most prolific 
in ghostly appearances. The later men, while their imagi- 
nations brooded unwholesomely over scenes of death, were 
not concerned so much with the supernatural. They were 
more sceptical, more materialistic. There is, of course, 
nothing in Mrs. Radcliffe of the materialist or the sceptic ; 
she has a distinct piety of tone. But her constant expla- 
nation of the supernatural in terms of the material gives 
something of the same effect. This fact would seem to 
show that, in spite of her great admiration for Shakespeare, 
she deliberately took a suggestion from another source. 
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In regard to her handling of the supernatural, it may be 
observed further that, after all, not everything is explained. 
Though like the minor Elizabethans she may thrill us and 
chill us only to give finally a matter-of-fact dismissal to 
her horrors, she shared with her greater master the thought 
that 

There are more things in heaven and earth, . . . 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

Adeline, in her gloomy room in the old abbey, has a sense 
of some mysterious presence near her, and, although the 
actual sounds that she hears are accounted for by the efforts 
of the faithful servant to communicate with her, there is 
still a hint of the supernatural in her dream, inspired, it 
would seem, by the fact that she is on the spot of her father's 
murder and that his unburied skeleton is concealed in the 
room next hers. The awesome lifting of the black pall, in 
The Mysteries of TJdolpho, is given a rational explanation, 
but this cannot entirely destroy the effect which the cham- 
ber of the dead marchioness has upon us — the oppressive 
realization of the past which comes at the sight of trivial 
objects belonging to persons long dead. An element of 
fate appears in leading St. Aubert, apparently by chance, 
to the chateau in which his sister ended her unhappy his- 
tory, and in bringing back Emily, wrecked at sea, to the 
same spot. The " explained supernatural " still leaves un- 
explained the tendency in the human mind to reach out 
beyond the tangible and the visible ; and it is in depicting 
this mood of vague and half-defined emotion that Mrs. 
Eadcliffe excels. 

The introduction of madness, though, of course, common 
enough in the Elizabethan drama, is infrequent in Mrs. 
Radcliffe ; her heroes and heroines manage to stay sane in 
situations which might well unsettle their minds. But 
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there are at least two rather striking examples. One of 
these has already been mentioned : the picture of the dying 
nun, crazed by guilt and remorse. Another is Emily's 
condition when she thinks she has seen the dead body of 
her aunt. 

At the sound of his voice, Emily turned her eyes, and a gleam of 
recollection seemed to shoot athwart her mind, for she immediately 
rose from her seat, and moved slowly to another part of the room. 
He spoke to her in accents somewhat softened from their usual 
harshness, but she regarded him with a kind of half curious, half 
terrified look, and answered only ' yes,' to whatever he said. Her 
mind still seemed to retain no other impression, than that of fear. 

When we come to special scenes or situations, we find 
in the first place situations which in general type recall 
the work of certain dramatists. For instance, in The Ro- 
mance of the Forest, we have the marquis indulging a 
guilty love for Adeline and trying to get her into his power. 
When he sees the letter she has written, signed with her 
mother's seal, he suddenly changes, and orders La Motte 
to kill her. It seems evident, for a time, that the marquis 
is going to destroy her because he finds his guilty passion 
opposed by the fact that she is his own daughter — a situ- 
ation quite in the tone of Ford. But when, later, we dis- 
cover that she is the daughter of his murdered brother, and 
the heir to his property, the reversal is managed somewhat 
as in Fletcher's A King and No King, although with a very 
different purpose. The same reversal in the matter of 
relationship is found in The Mysteries of Udolpho, when 
the mysterious connection between Emily's father and the 
marchioness is cleared up by the discovery that they were 
brother and sister ; and again in The Italian, when Ellena 
turns out to be Schedoni's niece instead of his daughter. 

In looking for Elizabethan traces in individual scenes, 
one is inclined to think first of the wax figure behind the 
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curtain — probably more familiar than anything else in 
Mrs. Radcliffe's books. This very possibly may have been 
suggested by the scene in The Duchess of Malfi, where the 
Duchess is shown the wax figures of her husband and chil- 
dren, to make her believe that they are dead. The Duchess 
of Malfi, as I said before, had been rewritten by Theobald 
and published earlier in the century. The book may easily 
have come into Mrs. Radcliffe's hands, and that particular 
incident, fitting so well into the style of her romance, would 
probably have been the one to strike her attention. 

One of the plays revived in the period mentioned, be- 
tween 1778 and 1788, was The Pilgrim, altered from 
Fletcher. Here, Roderigo, the outlaw captain, might have 
given some suggestions for a character like Montoni. In 
tht play, Pedro, disguised as a pilgrim, visits the house of 
the woman he loves, and receives alms from her. In The 
Italian Vivaldi disguises himself as a pilgrim to visit the 
convent in search of Ellena. The play makes use of the 
mock-supernatural, when Almida, the heroine, and her maid 
appear as old women and foretell events to Pedro and 
Roderigo. The fact that the reader is in the secret, al- 
though the men are deceived, makes the situation not alto- 
gether unlike Mrs. Radcliffe's explained mysteries. There 
would have been a good chance for influence here, for the 
play was performed at Drury Lane in 1787, a time when 
Mrs. Radcliffe might very easily have seen it, as it was 
about the time of her marriage and her establishment in her 
new home just outside of London. Moreover, it had been 
given in Bath, in 1783, While she was still living there; so 
she had had two opportunities to become familiar with it. 

However, when we look for individual scenes which show 
Elizabethan influence, far the most numerous are those 
based upon Shakespeare. The most striking passages are 
reminiscent of Macbeth and Hamlet, two plays which, al- 
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though they are among Shakespeare's finest productions, 
are most distinctly characteristic of their time, for Macbeth 
belongs in its essentials to the Tragedy of Blood, and 
Hamlet is an unmistakable Tragedy of Revenge. 

One scene which shows resemblance to Macbeth has al- 
ready been mentioned — the scene of the dying nun. 
"What! Blood — blood too! There was no blood — thou 
canst not say it! Nay, do not smile, — do not smile so 
piteously !" 

Another strong resemblance to Macbeth appears in the 
dispute between Schedoni and the assassin Spalatro as to 
who shall murder Ellena, which is concluded by the Con- 
fessor with the words, " Give me the dagger, then, . . ." 
Again, the rising from the table in confusion, when Mon- 
toni's story of Laurentini's disappearance is interrupted by 
the mysterious voice, suggests the breaking-up of the ban- 
quet scene in Macbeth. And the sounding of the portal 
bell, as Emily enters the castle, might remind us of the 
" knell that summons thee to heaven or to hell," or again of 
the raven that " croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan " 
under the battlements. 

The influence of Hamlet is plainly discernible in the 
whole circumstance of the mysterious figure which is seen 
on the terrace outside of Emily's window. The conversa- 
tion, even, shows considerable resemblance. 

' Why did not you seize it, then ?' cried a soldier, who had scarcely 
spoken, till now. 

' Aye, why did you not seize it ?' said Roberto. 

' You should have been there to have done that,' replied Sebastian. 
' You would have been bold enough to have taken it by the throat, 
though it had been the devil himself.' 

Emily's hesitation whether to speak to the figure is, 
again, suggestive of the scene in Hamlet. The whole of 
Gaston de Blondeville, of course, is built on the Hamlet 
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theme, and in the Introduction we have a direct reference 
to it in the remark that Warwick Castle has towers " that 
would do honour to Hamlet." It is true that the story 
itself might show equally well the influence of some of the 
earlier Revenge plays. 

In The Italian, when Vivaldi presents himself at Ellena's 
window, and again when he and his friend Bonarmo go to 
the garden to serenade her, there is a reminiscence of 
Romeo and Juliet, with Bonarmo representing Mercutio. 

Two situations suggest somewhat A Winter's Tale. The 
more striking one, in The Italian, is Olivia's escaping from 
her husband and letting him think her dead. In A Sicilian 
Romance the restoration of the marchioness to her children, 
when for years they have believed her to be dead, is similar 
in theme, although in this case the husband has been re- 
sponsible for her confinement. The story of Adeline, in 
The Romance of the Forest, has some resemblance to that 
of Perdita in A Winter's Tale; her death was ordered by 
her uncle, the marquis, but the man into whose charge she 
was given relented and gave her to La Motte instead. Like 
Perdita she came, in the end, to her rightful inheritance. 

!N"ot only do we find many scenes which remind us of 
Shakespeare, but Mrs. Eadcliffe is always having her 
characters read him. When her heroines pick up a book 
to distract their troubled minds, it is usually Shakespeare 
or Milton, unless in an attempt at local color she gives them 
Tasso or Ariosto. Indeed, it is amusing to see the pains 
she takes to explain how a French or an Italian girl should 
have become acquainted with the English poets. 

Adeline found that no species of writing had power so effectually 
to withdraw her mind from the contemplation of its own misery as 
the higher kinds of poetry, and in these her taste soon taught her to 
distinguish the superiority of the English over that of the French. 
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Again, 

she touched the strings of the lute in softest harmony, her voice 
accompanying it with words which she had one day written, after 
having read that rich effusion of Shakespeare's genius, ' A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream.' 

Mrs. Radcliffe generally ends her stories by an emphasis 
on the moral which tends to injure the artistic effect. If 
we are still looking for Elizabethan comparisons, we may 
say that her moral is more like that of The Atheist's Trag- 
edy than like that of the earlier plays — her characters seem 
to practice patient endurance of evil rather than active 
struggle against it, and vengeance is left to heaven. In 
The Romance of the Forest we have 

When a retrospect is taken of the vicissitudes and dangers to 
which she had been exposed from her earliest infancy, it appears as 
if her preservation was the effect of something more than human 
policy, and affords a striking instance, that Justice, however long 
delayed, will overtake the guilty. 

In The Mysteries of Udolpho : 

! useful may it ibe to have shown, that, though the vicious can 
sometimes pour affliction upon the good, their power is transient and 
their punishment certain; and that innocence, though oppressed by 
injustice, shall, supported by patience, finally triumph over mis- 
fortune. 

The Italian concludes with much the same sentiment. 

"You see," said Paulo, when they had departed, and he came to 
himself again, " You see how people get through their misfortunes, 
if they have but a heart to bear up against them, and do nothing 
that can lie on their conscience afterwards; and how suddenly one 
comes to be happy, just, perhaps, when one is .beginning to think one 
never is to be happy again !" 

The close of Gaston de Blondeville, while presenting the 
moral as usual, suggests by its phrasing the ending of The 
Tempest. 
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Thus quickly passed away this courtly vision from these woods of 
-Ardenn. And so from before every eye departs the vision of this 
life . . . life is still a fleeting vision! As such it fades, whether in 
court or convent, nor leaves a gleam behind — save of the light of 
good works ! 

We may get some idea of Mrs. Radcliffe's literary tastes 
and the writers who influenced her from her habit of put- 
ting quotations at the head of her chapters, a practice copied 
by Scott and followed by many succeeding novelists. We 
find these quotations first in The Romance of the Forest. 
Here there are twenty-two in all; nine are from Shakes- 
peare, five from Collins, and the rest are distributed among 
Walpole, Warton and Beattie. The Mysteries of Udolpho 
has fifty-seven: twenty-two from Shakespeare, nine from 
Thomson, six from Milton, six from Beattie, and the others 
scattered among Collins, Goldsmith, Sayer, Mason, Hannah 
More, Gray, Rogers, Pope's Homer. In The Italian, out 
of thirty-four quotations, twelve belong to Shakespeare, five 
to Milton, three to Mason, three to Walpole, and among 
others represented are Collins, Thomson, and Young. 

This preponderance of quotations confirms what has al- 
ready been said — that Mrs. Radcliffe's interest in 
Shakespeare was very strong. Anyone who is at all 
familiar with her work must agree that his influence upon 
her is unmistakable. So far as the more general influences 
are concerned, the case is not, of course, so clear. But one 
is justified in recognizing the Elizabethan influence upon 
Mrs. Radcliffe in her decidedly dramatic structure ; in her 
general choice of theme, especially her attitude toward death 
and toward the supernatural; in many situations which 
distinctly recall situations in the plays of Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries ; and, perhaps most strikingly of all, in 
the one distinctive type of character which she developed — 
that of the " villain-hero." 
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In many ways, it is true, Mrs. Radcliffe is characteristic 
of her own century. Her sentimental heroines are the same 
that we find in Richardson and Fielding. Her people, 
although they live in deserted abbeys or wild castles, have 
the manners and customs of eighteenth century England. 
But, on the whole, Mrs. Radcliffe does not represent so 
accurately any actual period of the world's history as she 
does what we might call the artificial period constructed by 
Elizabethan dramatists out of Renaissance Italy. In spite 
of her devotion to nature, in spite of the fact that she has 
given many beautiful descriptions of neglected aspects of 
nature, and that she was one of the first eighteenth century 
writers to feel and express the beauty of the forest and the 
ocean, the atmosphere of her work as a whole suggests the 
judgment of Vernon Lee upon the later Elizabethans — 
Webster, Ford, Toumeur, and Marston. 

The world of these great poets is not the open world with its light 
and its air, its purifying storms and lightnings; it is the darkened 
Italian palace, with its wrought iron bars preventing escape; its 
embroidered carpets muffling the footsteps; its hidden, suddenly 
yawning trap-doors; its arras-hangings concealing masked ruffians; 
its garlands of poisoned flowers; its long suites of untenanted dark- 
ened rooms, through which the wretch is pursued by the half-crazed 
murderer; while below, in the cloistered court, the clanking armour 
and stamping horses, and above, in the carved and gilded hall, the 
viols and lutes and cornets make a cheery triumphant concert, and 
drown the cries of the victim. 

This is not meant, necessarily, as a plea for dropping the 
name Gothic as applied to the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe and 
her imitators. I have no better to suggest. Romantic 
Novel is too vague and comprehensive a term. Elizabethan 
Novel would be decidedly misleading. Novel which repro- 
duces the spirit of the Elizabethan Renaissance is mani- 
festly impossible. Terror Novel, I think, applies less 
accurately to Mrs. Radcliffe's work than to that of Lewis. 
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The prevailing emotion, with Mrs. Radcliffe, is not so much 
terror as a sort of superstitious dread or fear, what Scott 
called " a latent sense of supernatural awe." It matters 
little whether we continue to call the novels of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe " Gothic ", if we remember that the term is simply a 
convenience of designation, and that the mere externals of 
castles and trap-doors were really the least important part 
of her contribution. 

Claea F. McIntyee. 



